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HOW TO DODGE 
A BUFFALO 


Australian film actor Johnny Cadell 
knows the answer 


A ton and a half of wild, wild buffalo thunders down at 
you as you stand alone in the open. X four-foot stretch 
of wicked-looking horns comes hurtling towards you with 
the speed of a galloping horse. What do you do? 
The answer was given to a CN correspondent by Johnny 
Cadell, ace rodeo rider, who is in England for the Pine- 
v.’ood film of that famous Australian story, Robbery 
Under Arms, which was presented as a picture serial in 
the C N last year. 


J OHNNi' Cadell, a quiet-voiced 
Austialian Aborigine with a 
Hashing smile, was discovered by 
pioJucer Joseph Janni when the 
unit went out to Australia to make 
this CAciting film about the days 
when bushrangers roamed the 
Australian outback. He wanted 
an expert rider—and Johnny 
Cadell is certainly that. 

Over lunch at Pinewood, he 
spoke of the buffaloes in his 
n.itivc land. They are descended 
lioi^^.thc Indian domesticated 
buftulo, introduced many years 
ago. Some of them escaped into 
ihe bush and became wild. 

Johnny knows all about them, 
t.'i his father was a buffalo- 
ij'intei. 

QUIET MOVERS 
‘'Iheie are still plenty of 
buffalo in the region of the Gulf 
of Caipentaria—the huge gulf to 
the north of Australia,” he said. 
“Voii find them in bush country, 
attd it’s surprising how quietly 
thev Can move. 

A buffalo can weigh anything 
[tp to a ton and a half, and his 
hums are four feet long—^wicked- 
ooking things. With them he can 

' t up a jeep and toss it in the 

I air. 

I ,p much use taking 

!'■ ‘ti a car if you’re chqsed by 
I behind a little tree 

I simply push it over. 



Johnny Cadell 


“No! If you are attacked by 
one, you have to throw yourself 
sideways to the ground, when he 
is almost on top of you, then get 
up and run in another direction. 
When the buffalo turns and comes 
at you again, try the same 'trick, 
and then keep going for the 
nearest thick tree trunk. Once 
you’re behind that you’re fairly 
safe. 

THINK AND ACT QUICKLY 

“If you’re on horseback when 
a buffalo charges, you have to 
think and act quickly because, for 
all his weight, the buffalo can 
gallop as fast as a horse. 

“Wait until he has nearly 
caught up with you and all this 
time ride with your head swivelled 
round to watch him; this is im- 
poitant; then at the last moment 
swing your horse’s head round 
and go off at a sharp angle. The 
buffalo is too heavy to do the 
same, so you can dodge him. But 
never, never try to keep running 
in the same direction. Old Man 
Buffalo will have you for sure if 
you try it.” 

Johnny was in the saddle almost 
as soon as he could walk, and this 
has trained him for his great 
hobby of rodeo riding. His great 
joy is to ride the really wile 
horses caught in the hills and 
brought down, untamed, to be 
ridden by the best horsemen. 

“The rodeo rules say that you 
must ride him for ten seconds 
with one hand in the air,” Johnny 
pointed out, “and the other hold¬ 
ing the reins. Believe me, when 
you have a wild horse doing every¬ 
thing he can to unseat you, those 
ten seconds feel like ten minutes! ” 

Watch out for Johnny in 
Robbery Under Arms—he’s an 
interesting character. 


BALLOON THEATRE 

A theatre which can be blown 
up like a balloon has been pro¬ 
duced in the United States. It is 
made of fabric, and when spread 
on the ground and inflated is able 
to hold 500 people. 

It is expected that before long 
such portable theatres will also be 
seen m Hw ape. 



WORLD’S lONElEST 
SHEEP 

The world’s loneliest sheep is 
probably one which has survived 
his third year on a windswept cliff 
edge on bleak Tasman Island off 
Tasmania’s south-west coast, but 
his owner hopes he will be rescued 
shortly. 

In July 1954 George fell 200 feet 
from a rocky cliff and landed un¬ 
hurt on a 40-yard ledge where he 
has remained ever since. He has 
lived on grass and his water comes 
from a spring. 

George’s owner has often tried 
to rescue him but the ledge, tucked 
under the sheer cliff face, is in¬ 
accessible. Now a group of Tas¬ 
manian mountain climbers have 
completed their reconnaissance and 
will shortly try to reach this lonely 
sheep and reunite him with the 
flocli^3iNfi|t three years ago. 



THE ANCIENT SERVICE OF WASHING 

Old Scottish custom for Royal visits 


The ancient right of performing 
what was known as the Service of 
Washing was held by Mr. John 
Douglas Houison-Crailfurd, twenty- 
fifth laird of Craufurdland and 
Braehead, who died recently. 

Whenever a new monarch went 
for the first time to Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh, it was the duty of Mr. 
Houison-Craufurd, as the laird, to 
offer a silver bowl of rose water, 
in which the royal hands were 
washed, and then dry them with a 
napkin presented on a silver salver. 
He performed this ceremony on 
three occasions: for George V in 
1934, for George VI in 1937, and 
for Queen Elizabeth in 1952. 

This curious custom dates back 
to the reign of James V of Scot¬ 
land, who was fond of travelling 


in disguise, alone and unknown 
about the land. 

On one occasion the king was set 
upon by a party of gipsies. But 
John Houison. a poor labourer, 
drove them off and then washed 
the blood from the royal hands 
and face. 

The astonishment of the honest 
rescuer knew no bounds when he 
afterwards learned that the man 
he had saved was none other than 
the King of Scotland, and as a 
reward he was granted land at 
Braehead, near Edinburgh, on con¬ 
dition that he and his successors 
should offer water to wash the 
hands of every new monarch who 
came to stay at Holyroodhouse. 

Thus was a poor man’s kindly 
action commemorated. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 
JAMBOREE 

Random notes about the great camp of 
World Scouts in the heart of England 

The Jamboree at Sutton Park, Warwickshire, will be 
opened at 3 p.m. on August I by the Duke of Gloucester. 
President of the Boy Scouts Association; and on August 3 
it will be visited by the Queen and Prince Philip. 

It will be the ninth Jamboree since the first one was held 
in 1920, and it will celebrate the centenary of B-P’s 
birth as well as the golden jubilee of the Scout movement. 
Like the previous eight Jajnborees, it will enable Scouts 
from many countries to get together, thus forming friend¬ 
ships and strengthening the bonds uniting the great world 


brotherhood of nearly 

■^HREE events are being held at 
^ Sutton Park. They are a 
World Scout Jamboree, for Boy 
Scouts aged 14-18; a World Rover 
Moot for Rover Scouts aged 16-23; 
and a World Scouters’ Indaba for 
Scoutmasters. Altogether 35,000 



Scouts from 85 countries are taking 
part. Britain's contingent is 9000 
strong, and that from the rest of 
the Commonwealth, 3500. The 
largest single group from overseas 
is the Fiench one, numbering 2430; 
the smallest come from Argentina 
.ind Burma—one Scout apiece. 

The word Jamboree, chosen by 
B-P himself, is an old American 
slang expiession. When B-P’s 
friends pointed out that it meant 
a carousal or noisy revel, he re¬ 
plied: “Then we will give it a new 
meaning.” Indaba, originally a 
name for a gathering of chiefs, 
comes from a Zulu word meaning 
"business.” Moot is an ancient 
word for a meeting—it was used 
in Anglo-Saxon times. 

l^iTTON Park, now contains a 
huge canvas towm with its own 
market-place, hospital with 300 
beds, post ofiices. churches, banks, 
exhibitions, cinema, and an arena 
for outdoor displays which can 
accommodate 15,000 people. 

Come give three hearty cheers 

And we'll inarch along together 

Another fifty years. 

Those words, expressing the 
whole spirit of the great Scout 
gathering at Sutton Park, are from 
(he chorus of Ralph Reader’s 
Jubilee Jamboree Song. Copies of 
the words and music were circu¬ 
lated in every Scouting country so 
that all the visitors could learn 
them before arriving in England. 


eight million Scouts. 

JjOTS of lads need lots of food! 

The Jamboree shopping list 
included 228 tons of vegetables, 
40 tons of meat, 40 tons of fruit, 
40 tons of sugar, 31 tons of saus¬ 
ages, 16 tons of butter, 14 tons of 
coffee, 44 tons of tea, 489,600 eggs, 
274,000 large loaves, 540,000 pints 
of milk, 544,000 tarts and cakes. 

Girl Guides from their World 
Camp at Windsor are to visit the 
Jamboree on August 2. Wolf cubs 
are to give a display there on 
August 6. The Boys’ Brigade will 
give a display on August 10. 

A daily newspaper, the Jubilee 
Journal, will be published at 6d. a 
copy. Containing from 12 to 16 
pages, it will be illustrated with 
photographs and cartoons. Orders 
for it to be posted daily to any 
address in the world, at 7s. 6d. for 
all editions, can be sent to Rex 
Hazlewood, Jubilee Journal, 25 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.l. 

amateur Short-Wave Radio 
Transmitting Station will 
broadcast Jamboree news, main¬ 
taining a round-the-clock service. 
Its call sign is G.B.3SP. 



For airmail letters 

British Railways are running 266 
special trains for visitors to the 
Jamboree. 

Rolls-Royce car and caravan 
presented to B-P by the 
Scouts of the World 28 years ago 
is at Sutton Park. (When B-P 
was asked what he wanted as a gift 
he said “A pair of braces”—and 
the Scouts threw them in with the 
car and caravan.) Among other 
B-P relics on view arc articles 
connected with his heroic defence 
of Mafeking, 



For letters going abroad 


0LAVE, Lady Baden-Powell will 
close the Jamboree on August 
12, but many of the Scouts from 
abroad will continue to tour Bri¬ 
tain. More than 25,000 British 
homes have offered hospitality to 
the visitors. The last oterseas con¬ 
tingent is expected to leave on 
October 25. 


Farm of Roman 
Britain 

Bulldozers levelling the ground 
for a school playing field at 
Deanshanger, Northants, recently 
unearthed the site of a Roman 
villa. 

On a dry day the outline of a 
farmhouse with wings and cor¬ 
ridors can be traced in white stone 
which shows up well against the 
earth. Experts believe that the 
villa was probably the home of 
a wealthy Romano-Briton and 
originally consisted of a self- 
supporting farm with living 
quarters in the main body of the 
building, and the wings set aside 
for agricultural purposes. 

Relics already discovered on the 
site include fragments of red 
glazed earthenware imported from 
Gaul and a large amphora or 
container used for importing 
Mediterranean wines into Britain. 

No more bulldozers are working 
on the site until an archaeological 
team from the Ministry of Works 
has had an opportunity to carry 
out an inspection of the site. 


3500-MILE FENCE 

A wire fence, six feet high and 
3500 miles long, to enclose nearly 
half Queensland, is nearly com¬ 
plete. It is being erected at a cost 
of £354,000 to keep away the packs 
of dingoes which annually slay half 
a million sheep and cattle. 

This new fence will Ijnk up with 
existing fences in New South Wales 
and Sbuth Australia, where the 
dingoes have largely been defeated 
by this measure. 

Dingoes are members of the dog 
family and inhabit the whole of 
the north of Australia in great 
numbers. They kill even when not 
hungry. 

Cunning and exceedingly clever, 
they are quick to learn to avoid 
each new trap set for them. 

State Governments in general 
pay up to £2 8s. for each dingo 
killed, but some become so notori¬ 
ous that sheep and cattle owners 
offer a bonus of up to £24. 

When the fence is complete, the 
next task will be to deal with the 
dingoes which have been trapped 
inside it. 


ALL ABOUT THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

Thousands of youngsters have 
spent happy hours at South 
Kensington’s Imperial Institute, 
scurrying round its galleries to fill 
in their “quiz” papers about the 
many countries of the Common¬ 
wealth which are illustrated there. 
“They are as keen as mustard,” 
the Information Officer told a C N 
representative. 

No organisation has done more 
to spread knowledge about the 
Commonwealth than the Imperial 
Institute, and its latest report 
shows that the work is always 
expanding. Last year nearly 
500,000 visitors, including nearly 
1300 school parties, came to 
admire and study the dioramas 
and the hundreds of exhibits. A 
record number of 268,638 people 
saw documentary films at the 
Institute’s cinema. 
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News from Everywhere 


To celebrate the 1300th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of Whitby 
Abbey, 2000 schoolchildren at¬ 
tended a service among the ruins. 

Britain’s biggest hydro-electric 
scheme is to be started near Loch 
Awe, in Argyllshire. It will cost 
about £24,500,000. 

Extra buses for aircraft spotters 
are to be run from Hounslow West 
Station to London Airport during 
the school summer holidays. 

The council of Lapworth, War¬ 
wickshire, is to make a survey of 
every tree in the parish. Particular 
note will be taken'" of those 
specially worth preserving. 



S’wimmer in the lab 



Choose carefully 


A young artist selects just the 
right brush at a Saturday p.iim- 
ing class in a London play centre. 
Her name is Jennifer Earp ,iml 
she is six. 

The Government are consideiing 
plans for building multi-storey 
garages over main line railways 
leading into London. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTR.4 
Children’s Newspaper stated 
recently that the National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain will be 
making its first Promenade Con¬ 
cert appearance on August 10 
This will in fact be its second 
appearance, its first having been 
in 1955 under the baton of Sir 
Adrian Boult. 


Nincteen-y ear-old Frances Hog- 
ben of jkrbroath certainly lives 
a busy life. One of Britain’s 
leading swimmers, she travels 
far and wide for international 
matches and then has to catch 
up on her work at the Aberdeen 
College of Domestic Science, 
where she is studying to be a 
teacher. 


Australia now has over 2.300,000 
motor vehicles—about one to 
every four people. 

The picture of the Great Eastern 
in last week’s C N was reproduced 
by courtesy of The Science 
Museum. 


ALL-PURPOSE PLASTICS 


Visitors came from 60 different 
countries to see the British Plastics 
Exhibition at Olympia last month. 
An astonishing variety of goods 
were on view and it is no wonder 
that our plastics industry has 
trebled since the war. 


Walking round one saw many 
k i n d s o f 

clothing and , ' ' ' ' , 

f urn i shin g 
fabrics; 
everything 
usually 
thought of as 
pottery; deco¬ 
rative tiles 
and carpets; 
parts of .en¬ 
gineering ma¬ 
chinery and 
electrical 
equipment. 

There were 
ind us t r i a 1 
screws; plas¬ 
tic covers 
for motor¬ 
cars which 
can be converted into tents for 
camping; insulating covering for 
all kinds of cables; fishing rods, 
nets and lines, and a motor-boat 
plastic hull reinforced with a glass 
fibre, the material that has just 
been used successfully for passen¬ 
ger aeroplane seats instead of 
metal, saving weight and increJl^ing 



Unbreakable Donald 
{British Geon, Ltd) 


revenue. There were also hand¬ 
some greenhouses made of lesin- 
glass with a coloured plastic 11 ante. 

Although metal is still laigcly 
used for toys, the use of plastiC' 
is increasing fast. New processes 
enable the manufacturer to add to 
good design improved coloius and 
a pleasant surface. Many toj* 
which get hard treatment and in 
the past caused injury on broken 
edges are made almost unbreakable 
and with a certain amount of 
bility, which also means less nooe^ 
Even toy soldiers and aniniah an- 
of the same material. 

A special material, is now use 
for improved flexible dolls win 
more life-like colours, a soft, war 
feel in the surface, and vvasha >• 
in soapy warm water. 
materi^, a plastic filament, can 
locked into the doll's scalp to 
like hair, and the eyes are niou 
from yet another plastic. l 

of bath toys and inflatable be. 
beds and water floats are aho 
be had in plastic. 

In sports and games the '‘-rl'''."’ 
of plastics is even more stirpn> - 
Not only the pieces for 
and chess, but also plastu- = 
club shafts and skis; and evon 
covers of hockey, cricket. 
soccer balls, though 
opinions of expert player^ '■ 
should be awaited. 
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Prince in 
his house 
on wheels 

I’riticc is rloM'ti yo.irs old 
and. ol course, he enjoys 
eoniforl. bo. svhen Ids 
master bonglil a st color, 
Prince had a special side¬ 
car house built. It is 
painted blue and cream 
\sith svindon-curtains to 
match. But Prince 
prefers lookine through 
the skv light. 



ROOF FIRST 


jl,, ri uMr^n-J Ncwspatier, August 3. 1957 

BiilTHPlACE OF THE 
SPINXMC JENXY 

A gat den in niemoiy of inventor 
James Hargreaves has been opened 
I't Stanhill. near Acciington. It is 
ncNt to the cott.age which was his 
home for many >e'iJ3 and in which 
he m-idc his first spinning jenny. 

In 1768 the cottage was raided 
hy a mob of angry spinners from 
Blackburn, who feared the new in¬ 
vention would put them out of 
voik. They wrecked his spinning 
jenny and smashed his fuimure, 
and in dismay Hargreaves fled to 
Nottingham. 

There he set up in partnership 
with a carpenter named Thomas 
James; and there in 1778 he died, 
having seen his invention bring un¬ 
dreamed of prosperity to his native 
Lancashire. 

WEATHER TROUBLES 
DOWN UNDER 

It IS now winter in the Southern 
Hemisphere and Australians have 
been experiencing severe condi¬ 
tions. Dense fog—often con- 
sideicd a British speciality— 
closed the Adelaide airport for five 
hours lecently and dislocated all 
intei-State air services. 

The Southern Alps have been 
blanketed with snow, and there 
have been temperatures below 
tieezing point as far north as the 
New England plateau in the 
north-east of New South Wales. 
There has been widespread heavy 
jam as well, and floods have cut 
the main road in several places 
between Sydney and Melbourne. 


TRIP TO AFRICA 
IS THEIR PRIZE 

The young people in these pic- 
tuies aie off hy air to East Africa 
next week for the advcntuic of 
their lives. Both have won U-day 
Travel Scholarships in a Brooke 
Bond National Competition. 

Thirteen-year-old James Johnson 
of the Secondary Modern School 
at Coiby, Northants, wrote the 
essay which won the first senior 
award. Patiicia Williams, aged 16, 



James Johnson Patricia IVitliams 


of the Convent School at Hilling¬ 
don in Middlesex, won the first 
senior award in the Art section 
for her picture' of Tea-Time. 

In Kenya they arc to stay at the 
luxurious Tea Hotel at Kericho, 
and they will tour extensive tea 
estates seeing how it is grown, and 
visiting the native workers’ settle¬ 
ments. 

They will also watch the wild 
animals in the Uganda Game 
Reserves, and make a tiip to the 
famous Murchison Falls. Then 
they will complete their holiday 
with a'short stay in the spice island 
of Zanzibar. 


STAMP NEWS ] 

U^nada wilt issue two special 
stamps on August 14 to maik 
the 14th Congicss of the Universal 
Postal Union, which is being held 
at Ottawa. 

PORPRAii of William Haivcy, 
discoveicr of the ciiculalion 
of the blood, appears on a new 
Russian stamp. 

This years New Zealand Health 
stamps, due for issue next 
month, picture sea-bathing and a 
striking study of life-savers charg¬ 
ing into the surf. 

Thc present stamps of the Tiiiks 
and Caicos Islands (in the 
West Indies) aic to be replaced 
with a series bearing the Annigoni 
portrait of the Queen and scenes 
familiar on the island. 

SET of three-dimensional stamps 
is to be issued by Hungary. 
They will picture insects, which 
will look lifelike if seen through 
red and green spectacles. 

giAMP business is booming. The 
Crown Agents, who handle all 
our Colonial issues, sold nearly 
18 million stamps last year to 
dealers in Britain and the U.S. 
Their face value was over £400,000. 


BEES IN THE BEDROOM 

When a 72-yea i-old lady of 
Little Oakley, near Harwich, awoke 
the other day she was startled to 
find her bedroom full of bees. 
Luckily she escaped without a 
sting and the swaim was soon 
smoked out. 


DEVON MANSION FOR 
THE NATION 

Salt] am House and Paik at 
Plympton have been acquired by 
the National Trust, and aie now 
open (see page 6 ). The people of 
Plymouth arc p.irticulaily foi- 
tunatc in this acquisition, for the 
291 acres of wooded parkland he 
just acioss the csluaiy of the Plym 
from their city. But many viMtois 
will be chiefly attracted by the 
mansion itself, which contains 
some of the finest ! 8 th-ccntiiry 
decoration in the West of England, 
including work by Robert Adam 
the famous aichitecl. The house 
also contains some splendid paint¬ 
ings, 14 of them by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who was born not far 
off and was a frequent visitoi. 


To budd the roof and walls of 
a cave before the cave itself has 
been dug out seems an odd way 
of doing things. But that is the 
Older of constiuction for the huge 
underground power house at the 
Kanba dam in Rhodesia. 

A netwoi'k of tunnels is being 
diiven into the hillside, and by 
this means the arched roof of the 
eventual cavein is gradually taking 
shape. At a lowei level, more tun¬ 
nels arc making it possible to ci :ct 
the side walls on which the loof is 
to rest. When the concrete io.if 
and walls me complete, the woik 
will begin of digging out the 
chambei itself, which will be 120 
feet high, 470 long, and 170 wide. 


OUTSPAN offer you 

this SUFFB CAMERA 

-for only 2S'^© and five Outspan wrappers 

If can win you your own 

TV set or £75 



Here’s the Coronet Camera that can help you to 
win a TV set of your own, or £ 75 . 


(and there’s a bicycle, a radio, and hundreds of painting sets as other prizes!) 


THE NEW OUTSPAN PHOTO COMPETITION 


Here’s a w’onderful offer from Outspan.! A 
^'Jper camera made specially for Outspan 
}^y Coijonet and guaranteed for 12 months, 
f his kind of camera would usually cost you 
35/- or 40 /-. But if you post in 5 Outspan 
w rappers from South African citrus fruit, 
It s yours for only 25 / 6 . 

There’s another reason why you’ll want 
f'j send for the Coronet camera. It lets 
50U in on the new Outspan Photo Com- 
I’CTtTiON—a great opportunity for you to 
a 1 st prize of your own TV set, or 
^7s; a 2 nd prize of a magnificent 3 -speed 
icycle; and a 3 rd prize of a radio set of 
.our own. Also there are hundreds of 
P undid painting sets as consolation prizes 1 



O/Im Outspan 


Here’S what you do 

You’ll see this advertisement en¬ 
larged in the papers next sunimci. 
The photograph they’ll use hasn't 
been decided yet. That’s because 
Outspan want you to take it with 
your new Coronet camera. Ask one 
of your family or friends to be the 
model. And show him or her enjov - 
ing a delicious Outspan orange. The 
competition is open to all ages fiom 
g to 16 . If you’ve never used a 
camera much, you still have a very 
good chance of winning. It’s how 
well your photo expresses the good¬ 
ness of Outspan that counts! 


Post this coupon to Outspan Camera, 174 Westbourne Grove, 

London, W.11. With your camera v oil’ll get an Entry Form 

for the Outspan Photo Competition. 

-- 1 

You must post this form by October 14th 1 

Please send me a Coronet Carnet a. I enclose a postal order for : 
25/6 with 5 wrappers from South African oranges or lemons or I 
grapefruit. j 


NAME. 

(block LtlTLRS PCrXit) 

address. 


L 


1 


- 1 
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The Children's Newsbaber. 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


ALL EYES AND EARS ON THE 

JVBILEE JAMBOREE 


P'ew more splendid events for 
T V and sound radio can be 
imagined than the Scout Jamboree. 
The BBC considers it important 
enough to merit the biggest com¬ 
bined sound and television ven¬ 
ture outside London in the Cor¬ 
poration's history. 

Every day from July 31 (the 
eve of the opening ceremony) 
until the closing moments on 
August 12, we can watch, or listen 
to, something going on at Sutton 



Max Robertson 


Park. Many events will be broad¬ 
cast overseas and shown on Euro¬ 
vision, too. 

TV cameras first go into action 
.'.t seven o'clock this Wednesday 
evening in Behind the News to 
introduce Jamboree personalities. 
1 he opening ceremony on Thurs¬ 


day afternoon, by the Duke of 
Gloucester, will be televised for 
home viewers and relayed simul¬ 
taneously to Holland. Max 
Robertson is the commentator. 
One T V camera has been in¬ 
stalled on a lighting tower, another 
on a specially-built .iO-foot scaf¬ 
fold, and a third just behind the 
Royal Box looking over the arena. 
A roving eye camera will be able 
to swoop at will wherever an in¬ 
teresting picture is to be found. 

An outstanding TV event will 
be the visit of the Queen and 
Prince Philip on Saturday after¬ 
noon, with pictures of the march 
past of Scouts of all nations. The 
roving eye will follow the Royal 
visitors as they go round one of 
the sub-camps. Viewers will also 
see part of the Air Scouts’ Display 
with over-16s landing in glideis on 
the arena. 

On Sunday morning viewers w'ill 
see the Scouts’ Own service con¬ 
ducted by the Rev. E. Gwyn 
Evans, Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, with the 
Archbishop of York preaching the 
sermon. 

Have you ever run a race with 
someone 90 miles away? That 
gives you an idea of the extra¬ 
ordinary T V link-up on Bank 
Holiday Monday, bringing in both 
the Scout Jamboree and the Girl 
Guides’ Jamboree in Windsor 
Great Park. Guides and Scouts 



Raynio.'.d Baxter 


will compete in races and other 
events. 

More than 5000 Scouts will 
be seen in T V's Now programme 
on Wednesday, August 7, a late- 
night variety show provided by 
entertainers picked from among 
the Jamboree visitors by BBC 
talent scouts. Raymond Baxter 
will introduce the programme, 
part of which will go out on 
Eurovision. 

As you would expect, the Chil¬ 
dren’s Caravan rolls up at Sutton 
Coldfield for a BBC Children’s 
T V show. This is on Friday, 
August 9. The on - the - spot 
audience will include a lot of 
Cubs. Next day T V cameras will 
be in the Birmingham Hippo¬ 
drome for part of Ralph Reader's 


Gang Show featuring Scouts of 
all nations. 

Live TV from the Jamboree 
will be rounded off with two 
broadcasts on Sunday, August 11. 
The closing ceremony on August 
12 will be seen on BBC News¬ 
reel. 

More than a thousand yards of 
microphone cable will be strewn 
across Sutton Park for the sound 
broadcasts. In fact, you do not 
need a TV set to follow most of 
what is going on. 

Besides the opening ceremony 
on the Home Service on August 1, 
there is a Light Programme broad¬ 
cast of a camp fire gathering 
at night. On the Light, too, 
Wynford Vaughan-Thomas will 
describe the Royal visit on the 
Saturday and the Air Scouts’ Dis¬ 
play. Home listeners will share 
the Scouts’ Own service on Sun¬ 
day morning with television 
viewers. Next Sunday evening the 
Light will relay the voices of 
nearly 30,000 Scouts in a Sunday 
Half-Hour of hymns. The only 
bigger piece of community singing 
than this is that heard at the 
Wembley F.A. Cup Final. 

A second late-night camp fire 
visit in the Light on August 8 
completes the live broadcasts from 
the Jamboree, but we can hear a 
Home Service recording of the 
great closing ceiemony on August 
12 . 


Ji^RlC SIMMS, 
recording 

\oung listeners a number 
liddles in The Expert Eye, 
Children's Hour programme next 
Tuesday, identifying birds by their 
song and chatter. He tells me he 
has ranged through the BBC 
lecord library for bird voices of 
all kinds, some recorded at a bird 
table, others by the seaside, in 
forests, and so on. 


Marian preferred 
the stage 

'^PiiLRE arc not many teenagers 
appearing regularly in the 
BBC's "grown-up” sound radio 
serials. One is 19-ycar-old Marian 
Collins, whom we hear every week 
as Jane in Meet the Huggetts, It 
IS over a year since Marian took 
over the part from Vera Day. 

Marian owes her success to an 
unusual cause. She turned down 
.1 scholarship to a secondary 
giammar school when she was 12, 
picfcrring to study at the Ada 
Foster Drama School. Within a 
year she won a place in the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty chorus at Golders 
Gicen Hippodrome. Since then 
she has appeared in TV and 
several films. Marian still lakes 
tirama lessons and learns French 
at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
London. 

With Jack Warner and Kathleen 
Harrison as her radio parents, 
Marian will be on the air every 
v.cek in the Huggetts until 
November. 


These will be played in quick 
succession while Eric Simms com¬ 
pares notes with Richard Fitter, 
joint author of the Pocket Guides 
to British Birds, Wild Flowers, 
and other natural history subjects. 
After the two experts have argued, 
they, and of course the listeneis, 
will be able to check their answers 
against the correct identifications 
which will be given. 

Eric Simms has recently brought 
out a bird book of his own? 
Voices of the Wild, including his 
adventures in Spain trying to 
record the note of the elusive 
bustard on his famous parabolic 
reflector device. 


Far A’way Look 

Jt is like old times having Peter 
Scott back again in BBC 
Television, not with Look this 
lime but Far Away Look. The 
seven-week series which started on 
July 29 goes farther afield than 
any of the previous programmes. 
Peter Scott’s quest for rare birds 
and strange animals took him 
through Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, the Barrier Reef, 
Fiji, and California. 

He shared the filming with 
Charles Lagos, who was David 
Attenborough’s cameraman com¬ 
panion in Zoo Quest. During the 
next few weeks we shall meet 
creatures like the green pygmy 
geese, tree kangaroos, frilly lizards. 


Variety artists 
from Russia 

The remarkable Russian pup¬ 
peteers Sofia Mey and Igor 
Divov were given a telerecorded 
spot in BBC Children’s TV last 
Sunday. Next Sunday evening 
they will be seen again when they 
take part with fellow performers 
in a special T V presentation of 
the Moscow State Variety Theatre 
now touring Britain. 

BBC Producer Ronnie Taylor, 
having seen the whole show, says 
tfiat every ,act is exciting and un¬ 
usual. The ite.ms include David 
and Irina Chitashvili, conjurers; 
Nikolai Stainoy with The Fight 
of the Two Urchins; the twin 
brothers Voronin, acrobats; and 
two extraordinary whistlers, Ivan 
Andrushenas and Vladimir Kats. 

Scenery in the Manchester Play¬ 
house Theatre will be of the 
simplest. These Moscow artists 
believe that too much background 
decoration would take people’s 
attention from the acts. 

T V from BBC reaches 
Melbourne 

During the present winter 
months in Melbourne, with 
Australian radio conditions for the 
very high frequencies at their best, 
an electronic engineer has been 
receiving the BBC television pro¬ 
grammes regularly at dawn. 

The engineer, Mr. George 
Palmer, has installed special equip¬ 
ment and a 100-foot aerial. He 
picks up the sound as clearly as 
from a local broadcast station, but 
the vision is a little blurred. 



Marian Collins, as Jane, with the ever-popuiar Huggett family 


Riddle for the bird experts 

the B B C’s bird 
expert, will set 
of 
a 


of 

the quiz 
game 

I ASKED Peter Ling, author of 
I TV’s new Children's serial 
Dead Give-Away, whether the 
story is funny or exciting, 

“Call it a bit of both,” sad 
Peter. “There’s a lot of drama 
but viewers will, I hope, find most 
of the characters amusing.” 

Starting a six-week run in Asso- 
ciated-Rediflfusion's Jolly Good 



Christine Pollen 


Time on August 7, Dead Give- 
Away is built around a popular 
quiz game in which there aic big 
money prizes. Mystery surrounds 
one competitor who steps into the 
sound-proof glass box hoping to 
win £1000. What happens to him ’ 
Donald Hewlett has the part ol 
the Quiz Master, and the hostess 
is Welsh-born Christine Pollen. 
We meet a procession of tjpical 
quiz-game characters, and one 
who is not typical. He is the 
ho'Stess’s young brother, placed by 
15-year-old Michael Walker. This 
young man. turns out to have all 
the answers on everything. Like 
most know-alls, he is not loo 
popular! 


PEEPS AT CIVIC LIFE 

In her new book, called How 
Local Government Works (Bodlev 
Head, 9s. 6d.), Honor Wyatt gives 
us real-life glimpses of the days 
work of a town clerk, a chief 
librarian, and a sanitary inspcclor' 
We stand beside the new 
and share his feelings when hi 
finds the mayoral robes are too 
long for him. We are caught up 
in the excitement of local coun 
eil election, and hope vvit'n nei 
that bossy Mrs. X will not “get in. 

But Honor Wyatt also shows ^ 
how an unattractive personal, 
can sometimes be a useful coun 
cillor. There is, for instance, ■ 
Press,” the nagging newsagc>'- 
who nagged and nagged the cou 
cil until a death-trap crossro.^ 
was changed into a safe 
about, until the town got a po 
swimming bath, and roads 
properly treated during ' ■ 
weather. ^ 

The book is a real 
showing the heart-beat of 
life concealed under the c 
sounding title of Local Go'- 
i ment. 













no 
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this thrilling sport of water ski-ing 


Water ski-ing has been rapidly gaining favour in Britain; 
and with good reason, for it is one of the most exciting of 
all water sports, as.a CN correspondent soon realised 
when he went along to Ruislip Lido, in Middlesex. Talk¬ 
ing to David Nations, Britain’s leading water ski-er, he 
also learned that it is a sport to be enjoyed by anyone 
between the ages of seven and seventy. 


Qfldom have I seen a man more 
^ enthusiastic about water sport 
than David Nations (he writes.) 
He enjoys every minute at Ruislip, 
whether steering 30-m.p.h. speed¬ 
boats. sweeping from side to side 
iilong the slalom course, soaring 
neatly 70 feet over the ramp, or 
putting beginners through their 
p.ices. 

“Finest sport in the world,” he 
said. “Exercises every one of 
vour muscles; keeps you fit, 
develops your body. 

“Anyone between seven and 70 
can enjoy this sport,” he went on, 
“In last year’s world champion¬ 
ships a boy of 15 represented 
France, and the Swedish team 
included a man of 65. Dangerous? 
Well, I’ve never heard of one 
seiious accident in all the time I 
have been connected with it. Diffi¬ 
cult? Not a bit. If you can swim, 
you can ski.” 

He proved his point on giving a 
17-year-old girl her first lesson. 
Out on the jetty she placed her 
feet in the adjustable rubber 
binders on each ski and gripped 
the handles of a short tow-line 
which he held taut. Then she was 



First lesson for a beginner 


shown how to rise from a squat¬ 
ting position by pulling on the 
handle, keeping the legs flexible 
and the arms straight. 

She practised this for some ten 
minutes, then, with hints on how 
to take off and how to fall, she 
was ready for her first trip. 
Making her way to shallow water, 
she put on the skis again, and 
squatted on them while someone 
supported her under the arms. 
Only the tips of her skis were 
visible. 

“Ready?” called David. She 
nodded. The speedboat roared 
into action and hurtled across the 
lake. The 75-foot towline became 
taut, the skis rose out of the 
water, and the girl slowly pulled 
herself upright. She was ski-ing! 
She was skimming smoothly and 
easily across the Lido, perfectly 
balanced and quite at ease! 

FIRST TIME OUT 

First outings are short, because 
muscles seldom used soon begin to 
ache; so after five minutes, David 
brought the boat near the jetty. 
As the girl released the towline 
she sank slowly into the water. 
Then she paddled to the helping 
hands waiting fo pull her out. 

Of course, there is much more 
in ski-ing than being towed in a 
straight line. The next stages are 
learning to move from side to 
side in gentle S turns and to jump 
over the wake of the boat. These 
are preparations for the thrills of 
slalom-racing. 

Slalom is a Norwegian word for 
obstacle, and in water ski-ing the 
obstacles are a series of buoys 
placed at regular intervals on 
either side of a straight course. 
As the speedboat heads down the 
centre of the course, the ski-er 
rounds each one of the buoys in 
turn, leaning over hard and cross¬ 
ing behind the boat almost at 



David Nations flashes along at a speed of nearly 45 miles an heur 


right angles. Though the boat is 
travelling at some 30 m.p.h., the 
ski-er has to pull himself up to 
almost 45 m.p.h. as he zooms 
round a buoy and heads for the 
next one. 

Slalom-racing is carried out on 
a single ski, which has a fin at the 
rear to help in guiding and 
braking, the two feet being placed 
one behind the other. David told 
me that once having travelled on 
one ski nobody ever wants to 
return to two, except for trick ski¬ 
ing or jumping. 

OVER THE RAMP 

Jumping the ramp is probably 
the most spectacular form of ski¬ 
ing, but it is only for experts. 
When jumpers go over for the 
first few times the top of the 
ramp is set at about three feet. 
This is gradually raised until it is 
at the competition height of 1.8 
metres (nearly six feet), for men 
and 1.5 metres for women. The 
boats approach at a fixed speed of 
35 m.p.h., the driver steering a 
course which will take him along¬ 
side the ramp. The jumper guides 
himself away from the boat so 
that he is pointing at the exact 
centre of the ramp. Experts can 
leap more than 70 feet through the 


air. (The world record is 125 feet.) 

Another form of the sport is 
figure ski-ing, which is as graceful 
and has nearly as many variations 
as skating on ice. Clowning, foim- 
ing pyramids, and even ski-ing on 
bare feet are novelties which add 
to the fun of a display, but 
require years of piactice. 

The forerunner of water ski-ing 
was aquaplaning, the towing of a 
board with the rider sitting or 
standing and holding a rope on 
the front of his “craft.” That 
started in 1914. 

The origins of water ski-ing 
itself are obscure. It is on record 
that an American designed some 
water-skis in 1924; but the spoil 
started in real earnest in France 
in 1929, after an aquaplancr. quite 
by chance, had discovered the 
thrills of riding on two boards, a 
foot on each. He reduced the 
boards to the size of snow skis, 
and before long other holiday- 
makeis were following suit. 


From France the sport spread 
to the United States, where it soon 
became the rage. Shortly after the 
Second World War international 
competitions were held and the 
first world championships staged. 

David Nations was introduced 
to water ski-ing in 1950 and 
piomptly formed Britain’s first 
club, with headquarters at Ruislip 
Lido. Today there arc nine clubs 
in England and one in Scotland. 
The sport would probably have 
become even more, popular but 
for the lack of suitable stretches 
of still water. Cold weather is 
another deterrent—it even deters 
David Nations and the rest of the 
British team. 

But they know that if they are 
to hold their own against com¬ 
petitors from warm-water coun¬ 
tries they must practise long and 
hard, so in early March they start 
training—in frogman suits. 

R. B. 



A group of enthusiasts carry their skis down to the water at Ruislip Lido 


You have to be an expert to leap 70 feet through the air 
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TRUST THE BOYS 

J UST 50 years ago, twenty 
boys in camp on Brownsea 
Island, Dorset, sat listening to 
their leader’s stirring tales of 
adventure far afield. That 
leader was Baden-Powell, and 
he and those boys, sitting en¬ 
thralled in the camp-fire’s 
glow, represented the first 
stirrings of a movement that 
was to spread across the 
globe. 

This week 35,000 such boys 
are assembling at Sutton Park, 
at a huge camp in which that 
first one would be lost. But 
the spirit of the Jubilee Jam¬ 
boree is the self-same one that 
animated the Brownsea Island 
camp in 1907. 

What genius, what magic 
touch, it might well be asked, 
started this earth-encircling 
growth? 

The answer is to be found 
in B-P's ideas. In teaching 
boys to fend for themselves, to 
accept responsibility, to make 
themselves useful, and give 
service to others, he struck a 
chord that evoked world-wide 
response. “Trust the boys and 
they will not let you down,’’ 
he said. And the boys did the 
rest. 

Triumphantly have his ideas 
stood the test of time. The 
latest Scout figures show a 
world total of nearly eight 
million. 

During these glad August 
camping days a vast host of 
Scouts will be remembering 
the great B-P, of whom Sir 
A. P. Herbert wfote; 

Did ever man, before you 
died, see such a dream 
come true? 

Did any leave so many living 
monuments as you? 


BIRTHPLACE OF 
GIANTS 

TX/elcome is the news that the 
^ ^ Clyde may have the honour 
of building the world’s first atom- 
powered tanker. 

Glasgow river has a world¬ 
wide reputation as the birthplace 
of fine ships, including those 
famous “Queens” of the New 
York run and many another now 
sailing the seas. And the new 
tanker is likely to be as big as 
any of them. The chairman of 
the new company formed to 
carry out this project has spoken 
of it as added strength to the 
British challenge for leadership 
in the nuclear power field. 

At a time when we are hearing 
so much about our difficulties, 
we can rejoice in this daring and 
imaginative .scheme with its 
implied confidence in the future. 

Good luck to the Clyde! 

Think on These Things 

^NE of the blessings which 
^ Jesus pronounced in the 
Sermon on the Mount was on 
those who mourn: “Blessed arc 
they who mourn, for they shall 
be comforted,” 

Mourn, in this sense, means to 
be sorry for our sins. 

We are to mourn too in the 
sense that we are to be sorry for 
all the suffering and sorrow in 
the world. One of the wonderful 
things about Jesus was his com¬ 
passion. And He gave Himself 
to meet the need of men. 

O. R. C. 


Professional touch 

^HREE months ago I gathered 
all my friends who knew 
how to play musical instruments 
and we started our own little 
band. My friend’s father came 
and showed us when the different 
instruments should come in and 
when they should fade out. 
Some people thought they should 
fade out more often and come 
in less frequently, but you always 
have to put up with professional 
jealousy. 

Letter from A. Noah of Form IV E, 
ill Tile CornweUUm, magazine of The 
Cornwell Moilerit School, Manor Park, 
London. 


Carnival calling 



The Eastbourne Town Crier, 
Mr. William Marsh, has been 
busy announcing this year’s 
great carnival, the first to be 
held here since the war. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

XJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


correctly is very good. 

1. I don't like his mendacity. 

A—He tells lies. 

B—Always asking for money. 

C—Has a threatening manner. 

2. She has la/ent ability. 

A—Obviously brilliant. 

B—Good at languages. 

C—Not yet developed. 

3. The subject has many ramifica¬ 

tions. 

A—Difficulties. 

B—Branches or sub-divisions. 

C—There were many objections 
to it. 


{Answers are given on page 12) 

4. Are you an equcslrianl 

A—I seldom lose my temper. 

B—I’m good at guessing games. 
C—1 can ride a horse. 

5. What a nefarious action! 

A—Thoughtless. 

B—Wicked. 

C—Brave. 

6 . He’s a corptdeni fellow. 

A—Rather loo fat. 

B—Doesn’t care for work. 

C—Likes giving orders. 



THEY SAY . .. 

T he most aggravating thing 
about the younger genera¬ 
tion is that a lot of us no longer 
belong to it. 

Wilfrid Hyde White 

V ISITORS to castles prefer to 
see a house loved and tended 
rather than a museum. 

Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth 

'T'he vitally important thing 
-*■ today is for each one of us 
to learn to be citizens of the 
world. 

Lady Mountbatten 
of Burma 

single country on earth can 
give Australia the number 
of migrants she needs. 

Mr. Townley, Australian 
Minister for Immigration 

■you cannot mechanise the 
chap who walks along the 
street and delivers letters. 

Mr. Ernest Marples, 
Pos tmaster-G eneral 


Uncoded Morse 

This delightful letter was sent 
to the inventor of the Morse 
Code by a poet friend. Most of 
us at first find Morse hard to 
read, but his longhand was evi¬ 
dently much harder. 

lyTy dear Mr. Morse, It was 
very pleasant for me to get 
a letter from you the other day. 
Perhaps I should have found it 
even pleasanter had I been able 
to decipher it. I don’t think, 
however, that I mastered any¬ 
thing beyond the date (which I 
knew) and the signature (which 
I guessed at). 

There is a singular and per¬ 
petual charm in a letter from 
you; it never grows old, it 
never loses its novelty . . . Other 
letters are read and thrown away 
and forgotten, but yours are 
kept unread for ever. One of 
them will last a reasonable man 
a lifetime. Admiringly yours, 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


OUR HOMELAIVD 


Saltram House, near Plymouth, which has 
been presented to the nation. See page 3 


Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Children’s Newspaper, 
August 6,1927 

A LITTLE boy of five has be 
come King of Rumania. H< 
is King Michael. 

His grandfather. King Ferdi 
nand, had been ill for mam 
months, and Michael’s father 
Prince Carol, resigned his clain 
to the throne a year or two agt 
and went to live in Paris, leavini 
Michael heir-apparent. 

Michael’s mother was i 
daughter of a former King o 
Greece, and his grandmother 
the widow of King Ferdinand 
is a granddaughter of Queei 
Victoria, and first cousin of ou: 
King. Till Michael is grown uj 
the kingly duties will be carriet 
out by a Council composed o 
his uncle, Prince Nicholas, witl 
the Patriarch of the Rumaniai 
Church and the President of th( 
Supreme Court. 

(Michael was forced to abdicati 
on December 30, 1947.) 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Emerson wrote : The onb 
way to have a friend is to be one 


The Childitn’s Newsbaber. 

Out and 
About 

■[Zeen young naturalists coins 
on holiday would often find 
it worth while to discover what 
special bird sanctuaries or other 
nature reserves are within reach 
They are always worth visitinc’ 
though I wonder how manX 
people take note when new 
reserves are reported. 

Just as an example, the Nature 
Conservancy announced a few 
weeks ago the establishment of 
one to include the Rodney Stoke 
Woods, on the southern side of 
the Mendip Hills. The woods 
are notable for their ash trees, 
and scientists regard them as an 
interesting variant of special ash 
woods found throughout Britain 
on carboniferous limestone. 

WRITE FOR PERMISSION 
You have to obtain permission 
beforehand to visit this reserve, 
and to collect specimens, by 
writing to the Regional Officer, 
Nature Conservancy, Furze- 
brook Research Station, Dorset 
But many of the nature reserves 
are open without permission. 

One does not have to be \eiy 
expert to enjoy the opportunities 
offered in Britain for nature 
study, and even to help by mak¬ 
ing one’s own observations. 
Something will perhaps be heaid 
about this subject at the Scouts’ 
International Jamboree at Sutton 
Coldfield. 

INCREASING OUR KNOWLEDGE 
Not long ago Dr. Tracy 
Philipps, the Secretary-Gcneial 
of the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature, v,as 
telling Scouts of the fine woik 
done all over the world by those 
who increase our knowledge of 
the workings of nature. They 
show how, instead of being 
destructive, as we often are, we 
can use natural resources wisely 
Dr. Philipps asked: “Where 
man is simply uninformed, how 
is the knowledge to be obtained 
for him? Where man is both 
ignorant and obstinate, how can 
he best be enlightened and con¬ 
vinced?” And he answered: 
“By man’s, that is by our own. 
careful personal observations.” 

Bird-watching ik only one of 
the interesting and enjoyable 
activities which amateur natural¬ 
ists are asked to help with in 
many countries. 

MOVINC THE MOUNTAINS 
Perhaps somebody at the 
International Jamboree will also 
quote Dr. Philipps’ reminder to 
the International Youth Federa¬ 
tion for nature conservation : 

“We now know that on our 
planet no living thing, whether 
plant or animal, not excluding 
the rather unusu^ non-feathereo 
biped which is man, is indepeO' 
dent . . . hy the contribution oi 
your observations, you will 
ceed in interesting more 
in nature . .. Have faith in whai 
you are setting out to achieve- 
for with intelligence and lai'f 
you can move mountains, niour>; 
tains of ignorance and prejudice- 
The best of it is that we caa 
enjoy ourselves so much wni i- 
helping in a very important 1?-^' 
C. D. D- 
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Tk f Children’s Newspaper, August 3 . I9S7 

FILMS 


AROKVD THE WORLD 
IN THREE HOURS 

Tf you live outside London it adventures of our two heroes, 
may be quite a little while before dogged by a stupid detective who 
\ou are able to see Around The thinks that Mr. Fogg has robbed 


World in Eighty Days, but it is 
such a splendid fihn. that you 
should make sure of seeing it. It 
offers three hours of wonderful 
entertainment. It took well over 
a year to make and cost a large 
lortune. It is, of course, based 
on Jules Verne’s famous book in 


being 



Passepartout (Cantinflas) and Phileas Fogg 
(David Niven) 

which, as he so often did, he 
wiotc of things which nobody 
ilrcamed possible in the nine- 
ieenth century when he lived. 

The story concerns Mr. Phileas 
Fogg, an eccentric member of the 
1 ondon Reform Club, who for 
00.000 wagered that he would 
travel around the world in eighty 
(lays precisely. In these days of 
high-speed air travel that seems 
an easy task, but when Jules 
Verne wrote his novel the very 
idea seemed mad. 

With his manservant, a funny 
little person named Passepartout, 

Fogg sets out on his wonder 
journey. He begins in Paris, and 
when he finds that an avalanche 
has sealed the railroad tunnel to 
Marseilles, he hires a balloon 
For the journey. We see Paris, 
in the early morning, the chateaux, 
the vineyards and the farms along 
the River Seine. 

FANTASTIC RACE 
Hut the balloon-drifts and they 
‘(nd in Spain. ^ From then on 
'loir fantastic race against time 
•^acls them into extraordinary ad- 
'joniures and outlandish places. 

hoy take a yacht to Marseilles 
‘Old a ship to Suez. Then they 
lo Bombay and across India 
train and elephant and then- 
0 Yokohama by Chinese junk. 

I ^'^Jore they eventually arrive in- 
^(’udon dead on time their ad- 
--iitiJies have involved rescuing a 
/com death, a skirmish 
Indians, an adventure in a 
a battle during a 
imiP- election and many 

1 adventures which are far too 
10 describe; here. 

T^ct from all the fun of the 


the Bank of England, the film is 
very worth seeing because of the 
glimpses we get, in glorious 
colour, of many exotic and 
strange countries and customs. 

The two leading parts are very 
amusingly played, David Niven 
rather pompous, but 
quite imperturbable, 
Mr. Fogg, and Can¬ 
tinflas, the famous 
Spanish actor, his 
very funny and 
lovable servant. What 
ever mishaps befall, 
they are never at all 
put out. 

Michael Todd, the 
dynamic American 
showman who pro¬ 
duced the film, also 
persuaded dozens of 
other famous actors 
and actresses to play 
tiny little parts and 
you will enjoy trying 
to spot such stars as 
Noel Coward, Joe E. 
Brown, Marlene 
Dietrich, Victor 
McLaglen, Trevor 
Howard, John Mills, 
Frank Sinatra, Red 
Skelton, and many 
others who are usually to be seen 
in starring roles. 

I think everybody will enjoy 
Around The World In Eighty 
Days. Certainly the colour, the 
novelty, and the imagination 
shown by Jules Verne in his book 
come to life even more with the 
aid of the camera. 

Throughout we really feel that 
we are sharing the adventures of 
Phileas Fogg and his manservant. 
In fact, we almost feel that we 
have earned part of the wager 
of £20,000 when it is won. 

If you live near London try to 
see this film at once. If not, do 
keep an eye open for the an¬ 
nouncement of when it goes to 
your town. It would be a great 
pity if you missed it. 


Seven hours 
to drop 
anchor 

When the captain of the Soviet 
research ship Vityaz decided to 
drop anchor recently it was 
nearly seven hours before the 
heavy anchor reached the sea 
bottom. But his ship, which is 
engaged on research work in con¬ 
nection with the International 
Geophysical Year, was in one of 
the deepest parts of the Pacific 
Ocean and the anchor cable was 
nearly six miles long. Of course, 
the increasing density of the sea at 
such depths would tend to counter¬ 
act the weight of the anchor. 

SLENDER BUT STRONG 

This is no ordinary cable, how¬ 
ever, for it is immensely strong in 
spite of the fact that it is less than 
a tenth of an inch in diameter at 
the anchor end and tapers to about 
one-twentieth of an inch at the 
windlass. 

Vityaz remained at anchor for 
24 hours while the scientists on 
board noted current directions and 
speeds and the temperature of the 
water at different depths. Passing 
vessels, noting the “ At anchor ” 
signal at the research ship's mast¬ 
head, were puzzled to know how a 
vessel could anchor in six miles of 
water. One Japanese vessel actually 
changed course and came along¬ 
side to clear up the mystery. 


ABORIGINE DAY 

The National Day of the 
Aborigines was recently celebrated 
throughout Australia. Television 
and radio programmes were de¬ 
voted to the achievements of these 
primitive people, stressing what has 
been done to help them and what 
remains to be done. Commemora¬ 
tive services were held in churches. 

There are about 70,000 Aborigines 
in Australia, 22,000 of them being 
nomads. 


MEDIEVAL AFRICA 

Excavations on the island of 
Mafia, off the coast of Tanganyika, 
have revealed the site of an Arab 
town at least 700 years old. Its 
main feature is a mosque. 

Imported pottery, including some 
of Chinese origin, has been found 
together with hundreds of coins. 



On the homeward journey—a scene from Around the World in 80 Days 


7 

From New London to Old London 



London was recently visited by 
350 American Cadets, members of 
the U.S. Coast Guard Practice 
Squadron on a nine-week training 
cruise to foreign ports. The Squad¬ 
ron is composed of the flagship 
Eagle and two cutters, and the 
Cadets in this photograph were at 
work on the bowsprit of the Eagle 


as she lay moored close to Tower- 
Bridge. 

All the Cadets hope to become 
officers in the United States Coast 
Guard Service; all are on their 
mettle, their present cruise being .r 
great testing time. They are due 
back in New London, Connecticut, 
on August 10. 


YOUNG AMERICA IN BRITAIN 


And Young Britain in America 


The other day a CN represen¬ 
tative was invited along to the 
United States Information Service 
building opposite the Roosevelt 
statue in Grosvenor Square. He 
was asked there to meet some 
American teenagers. 

These youngsters had recently 
crossed the Atlantic as part of a 
contingent, 700 strong, to spend 
two months of school holiday in 
Europe, some of them in British 
homes, in order to get to know 
what sort of people we really are 
in this little island of ours. 


But that is only one side of the 
picture. The Amciican Field 
Service, which organises it all, 
arranges international scholarships 
for Europeans. While American 
youngsters are getting to know 
homes in Sweden or Greece—or 
Suffolk—European schoolboys and 
girls are being provided w'ith the 
means to stay in homes in the 


U.S.A. 


British boys and girls who are 
doing well at school and are con¬ 
sidered of the right type to cope 
with the (not always easy) prob¬ 
lems of living among folk entirely 
new to tliem and where a hundred 
everyday things are done differ¬ 
ently, can apply to the A.F.S. 
national chairman for a scholarship 
in the following year. The age 
limits aie, 16-18. 

The lu^y holders of these 


scholarships are given a ye.ir ir, an 
American home, carefully chosen 
so that there is ii school or college 
nearby where they can continue 
the particular studies they have 
been engaged on at home. 

Our correspondent talked to 
several British youngstcis -aIio had 
spent twelve exciting months in 
this way and who v\erc now, in 
their turn, helping to carry on the 
good work, from this side. And, 
to judge from the American boys 
and girls he met—and the British 
Dads and Mums who had come 
from all parts to collect them— 
there were happy times ahead. 

The American Field Service 
evidently believes that international 
understanding, like charity, begins 
at home. 


WORLD’S LONGEST OCEAN 
TELEPHONE CABLE 

Two British ships, Monarch and 
Ocean Layer, are now laying a 
2400-mile telephone cable acros« 
the Pacific, from a point north of 
San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
island of Oahu. 

The world’s longest submaiinc 
telephone cable (about 150 miles 
longer than the transatlantic one 
which came into use last Septem¬ 
ber), it is due for completion in thc 
autumn. The cost will be oxer 
£ 12 , 000 , 000 . 
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YOUIVG CHEMIST WHO 
BEGAN AN INDCSTRY 

jpiFTY years ago, on July 14. 1907, there died William Henry 
Perkin, the London lad who, when only 18, made the 
first discovery of artificial dyes. As a schoolboy he became 
very interested in chemistry, and when he was 19 persuaded his 
father to build a little factory for him, in 1857, where he could 
begin to manufacture the first of these artificial dyes, known 
as aniline dyes. From this humble beginning, there sprang a 
great industry. 


IT-HAPPENED THIS WEEK—AUGUST 3, 1938 


The Children’s Newsbabtr. 


CROWDS FLOCK TO 
TREASURE QUEST 



The Karimata at work above the wreck 


Fortunately William Perkin’s 
father, a builder who had hoped 
his son would become an archi¬ 
tect, staunchly supported the lad’s 
ambition, realising how highly his 
science teachers thought of the 
\oung chemist. 

Among these teachers was the 
famous German chemist. August 
Hofmann, at the Royal College of 



Sir William Perkin 

J'roin c portrait hy Sir Arthur Copp 
in the IS'attojiat Portrait Gallery 


Chemistry, Oxford Street, in the 
West End of London. At 15 
Perkin was allowed to leave school 
and go to the College and soon 
became Hofmann’s research assist¬ 
ant, Much of Hofmann’s interest 
was in the new field of chemicals 
to be found in coal tar. 

One of the objects recom¬ 
mended by Hofmann was to dis¬ 
cover how to make artificial 
quinine. Perkin started to try out 


methods of doing this in his hut 
laboratory in the back garden. 
Using certain of the recently dis¬ 
covered chemicals he produced, 
not quinine, but a black residue 
in which he discovered there was 
a colouring matter. He soon 
found this did not fade easily in 
the light, and had the gumption 
to get a big firm of dyers to re¬ 
port on it. All the dyes were 
“natural” in those days, that is, 
madc'from plants. 

The Scottish fiim he had con¬ 
sulted gave him an enthusiastic 
account of the new colouring 
matter, provided he could make it 
cheaply. So Perkin obtained a 
patent for what became known as 
“mauve” or aniline purple. 

FIRST PRODUCT 

When his dye works at Green- 
ford Green, near Harrow, opened 
in 1857, the first product was, of 
course, mauve, and this, the first 
of many aniline dyes, was being 
used commercially for dyeing silk 
by December 1857. That date 
thus marks the start of one of 
the greatest industries of the 
modern world, covering an end¬ 
less variety of colours, and all 
sorts of other chemical products 
from coal. These products in¬ 
clude cleaning chemicals, insecti¬ 
cides, fertilisers, drugs, paints, 
enamels, .inks, disinfectants, per¬ 
fumes, flavourings, plastics. 

Perkin used to recall how as a 
boy of twelve at the City of 
London School he took up chemis¬ 
try after seeing another boy doing 
some experiments. This was the 
first British school in which ex¬ 


TERSCHELLING, Holland— ' 
Vast crowds are flocking to this 
tiny island off the Dutch mainland , 
to watch a search for a treasure 
valued at £1,500,000. 

Dredgeis are trying to salvage 
the cargo of gold bars and coins ' 
of the frigate Lutine which sank 
here in 1799, and already one bar 
of gold worth £850 and a Spanish i 
silver coin have been brought to 
the suiface. 

News of the find was flashed 
immediately to Lloyd’s in London, 
and thete the famous Lutine Bell 
was struck twice to summon the 
underwriters to hear important 
news. 

TWO STROKES—GOOD NEWS 

This famous bell has hung at 
Lloyd’s ever since it was recovered 
from the frigate, and is always 
struck to call silence for the 
announcement of important ship¬ 
ping news. One stroke of it 
announces disaster; two strokes 
signal good news. 

Meanwhile dredging operations 
go on, with a multitude of holiday- 
makeis as spectators. Extra 
steamers are carrying them from 
the mainland, hotels are filled, and 
thousands are camping in tents and 
sleeping in the open. 

The salvage vessel Karimata is 


perimental science was taught. 
Perkin enjoyed the lectures, 
which were given, he recalled, in 
“ the interval for dinner, and being 
very much interested in prepar¬ 
ing the experiments, I not unfre- 
quently found this interval had 
passed before I left off work.” 
But the loss of a tew dinners did 
not hinder him from earning both 
fame and riches later on. 

Pei kin received honouis from 
the Royal Society and from 
several universities, and was 
knighted in 1906. 


bringing up hauls of wreckage. 
.Since operations began a few days 
ago sand has been shifted at the 
rate of 400 tons an hour. 

Three days ago some gold and 
silver coins were found in the 
sieves, and three guns—still loaded 
with grapeshot—were brought up. 

But the highlight of the opera¬ 
tions happened five days ago. The 
endless belt of scoops had hauled 
up heap after heap of sand when, 
at 2.15 a.m., a bar of gold fell 
into the revolving drum. 

At six o’clock that morning 
members of the crew reached Ters- 
chelling harbour in .the steamer 
Stortenalk, with flags flying and 
siren blowing continuously. 

The little harbour at Terschelling 
celebrated the occasion by hoisting 
flags, and the town crier set off on 
his cycle with handbell and mega¬ 
phone to announce the discoveiy 
and forthcoming festivities. 

La Lutine (the Imp) was a 
French frigate taken at Toulon by 
Lord Hood in 1793. She became a 
British ship and was under the 
command of Nelson. 


In 1799 she was chosen to carry 
£1,500,000 sterling in bar and coin 
to the Continent, for the merchants 
would trust only a man-of-war to 
take such a priceless cargo over 
enemy-infested seas. 

On the night of October 9, 1799, 
the Lutine struck a sandbank and 
sank. All hands were lost, except 
one seaman, who died from ex¬ 
posure soon after reaching the 
shore. 

PRIMITIVE APPARATUS 
The wreck was discovered soon 
afterwards by fishermen. During 
the next two years £100,000 was 
recovered, but by then the Lutine 
wreck was quickly silting over. 

In 1857-9 operations were carried 
out with primitive apparatus and 
salvaged the ship’s bell which was 
handed over to Lloyd’s with a table 
and chair made from her i udder. 

It was 1886 before divers reached 
the wreck. Suction dredgers 
cleared away the sand, and brought 
up guns, cannon-balls and coins. 
A big British salvage attempt was 
launched in 1914, but the outbreak 
of war put an end to the plan. 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version of the life story of the great B-P (10) 



Appointed to organise a new South African police 
force, B-P went to Cape Town. On the journey 
he realised, perhaps for the first time, his immense 
popularity as the Hero of Mafeking. At every 
station enthusiastic crowds acclaimed him, and 
at Cape Town he was seized and carried shoulder 
high through cheering throngs to Government 
House. Ever a modest man, he was somewhat 
embarrassed by these demonstrations. 


He received shoals of letters, many from young 
people, and replied to as many as possible. 
One was from a boys’ club, and in his reply he 
advised them to do at least one “ good turn ” 
every day. “ It docs not matter how small the 
‘ good turn' may be,” he wrote, “ even if it is 
only to help an old woman across the street, 
or to say a good word for someone badly spoken 
of. The great thing is to do somelhing.” ■ 


He sot to work to raise the South African 
Constabulary, which was to help to restore 
peaceful conditions to the war-torn country. 
Letters from admirers continued to pour in! 
Oii^ from a little girl, ^vas addressed simply 
to B-P—but it reached him. It gave him 
the idea for a motto which, he pointed out 
afterwards, is applicable to all circumstances, 
whether of peace or war, of life or death.” 


After he returned to England in 1902 
surprised to find that a book he had 
for soldiers called Aids to Scouting was Ov'* o 
tvidely used by Boys’ Brigade officers, 
masters, and others interested in the 

It was in fact Sir William I 
of the Boys’ Brigade, who nr^ 
suggested that B-P should re-write his > 
for tlie special benefit of boys. 


of boys. 
Founder 


Without realising it, B-P has reached a turning point in his career. See next Peek’s instalment 
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rhiIHren's Newspaper, August 3, I9S7 
Venables reports the loss of 
Jennings’ bicycle to a policeman, 
unaware that it has been removed 
from outside a cafe in Linbury 
hv the rightful owner. When 
accused by the policeman, Jen¬ 
nings has trouble in proving that 
he has not “ stolen ” the machine. 
Later, he and Darbishire go into 
the cafe after securing their 
hieycles with a chain and com¬ 
bination padlock. The combina¬ 
tion is set for the numbers J588 — 
the date of the Spanish Armada. 

15. The fateful date 

ennings was still nursing his 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


J 


"It can’t be 1272 because that’s 
Edward I,” he nnuttered, "and I 
know it isn't 1066 because that's 
the Battle of Hastings.” 
Darbishire stared at his friend 
feelings of grievance as he led bewilderment. "What on earth 


the way into Mrs. Lumley’s front 
parlour and sat down at a table 
near the window. 

"rve met some snakes in the 
grass in my time, Darbi,” he con¬ 
fided to his friend, when Mrs. 
Lumley had attended to his order 
for home-made cakes and fizzy 
drinks, "but I reckon Venables 
takes the bronze 
medal for treachery 
against all-comers. It 
was bad enough bor¬ 
rowing my bike with¬ 
out per. "But when it 
comes to calling in 
the police .to organise 
man-hunts for inno¬ 
cent victims—well, 
that's the last straw!” 

Darbishire nodded 
in agiecment. His 
\oice came thick and 
muffled through an 
enormous mouthful of - 
doughnut. “ It’s like 
(hose things that hap¬ 
pen in the Count of 
Monte Cristo, or 
whatever the book is; 
where chaps get other 
chaps flung into dun¬ 
geons on false charges 
so the first lot of 
chaps can grab the 
other chaps’ fortune 
while they’re lan¬ 
guishing behind bars.” 

The scowl of dis- 
■ipproval deepened on 
Jennings’ brow. “Huh! 
ables thinks he’s going 
around on my bike while I’m 
languishing in some dungeon for 
pinching the thing, he’s jolly well 
mistaken,” he said bitterly. 

After his fourth doughnut and 
'us third glass of ginger pop, how¬ 
ever. Jennings’ feelings of anger 
abated. Two more doughnuts re- 
''tored his sense of well-being, and 
he was ready to forget his har¬ 
rowing experience with P.-c. 
Honeyball and turn his mind to 
uther matters. 

The trouble starts 

" Buck up and swallow that last 
uiouthful. Darbi; it’s time we were 
going,” 'he said, rising from the 
table and signalling to Mrs. Lum- 

for the bill. “Mr. Carter’s on 
lea duty and he won't half create 
d we’re not back when tbe wash- 
uig bell goes.” 

Half a minute .later the boys 
Were hurrying through the garden 
elite all set for the journey back 
m school. 

Then -the trouble started. Jen- 
ioek^ down to open the pad- 


are you vmPfling about?” he de¬ 
manded. 

With an effort Jennings came 
out of his trance. 

"Don’t worry, Darbi,” he said 
with an assurance he was far from 
feeling. "It’s just that—well, 1 
suppose you don’t happen to re¬ 
member the date of the Armada, 



They tried every date (hey could think of 


If Ven- 
to ride 


securing the two bicycles: 


straightened up 
to'n"^ with concentra- 


do you?” 

“Why, don't you know?” 

"Yes, of course I do, but it’s— 
sort of—slipped my memory for 
the moment,” Jennings replied 
uneasily. “Don’t panic, though. 
I’ll remember it in time.” 

Darbishire was aghast at this 
revelation. He waved his arms as 
though conducting an invisible 
orchestra and danced up and 
down in frustration. i 

“But, petrified paintpots, what’s 
the good of remembering it later 
on!” he cried. “We’ve got to 
know the combination right away, 
what with Mr. Carter being on 
tea duty and everything!” He 
puffed out his cheeks in aggrieved 
protest and went on in scathing 
tones. “All that extra history you 
did for Old Wilkie in your own 
time! All that woffle about not 
possibly forgetting the date! All 
that . . .” 

“All right, all right! Don’t 
just stand there grumbling,” Jen¬ 
nings broke in. “Let’s both try 
and think of the date.” 

It was all Venables’ fault really, 
Jennings explained. For had his 
feelings not been so outraged and 
his mind struck numb by the 
accusation of stealing his own 


bicycle, then he would certainly 
have remembered the date in 
question. As it was, the strain 
of coping with police inquiries 
had reduced his brain to a honey¬ 
comb of bewilderment. How in 
such circumstances could anyone 
be expected to remember details 
of something that had happened 
in the Middle Ages! 

For some minutes they racked 
their brains trying to recall the 
one date in English History that 
would release them from their 
plight. 

"Try 1381,” Darbishire advised. 

Jennings did so, but the padlock 
failed to respond. "That's not 
the Armada,” he said, clicking his 
tongue with impatience. 

Trying them all 

“No, 1 know it isn't. It's the 
date of the Peasants’ Revolt.” 

Jennings turned on his friend 
sharply. "You’re crazy, Darbi! 
What’s the point of telling me 
a date when you know all the 
time it’s the wrong one!” 

"Well, it comes out of the his¬ 
tory book,” Darbishire defended 
himself. "And if your famous 
historical padlock was any good 
it ought to know more than one 
date.” 

A quick glance at his watch 
caused Jennings to catch his 
breath in sudden alarm; unless 
they conld start for home within 
the next five minutes they were 
certain to be late for tea. Des¬ 
perate now, they turned the 
digits of the padlock to every 
historical date they could call to 
mind . . 1485 . . .1605 . . . 1815. 
But all to no purpose. Clearly 
none of these was the date of the 
Spanish Armada. 

They were still engaged in 
frenzied twiddling tvi'o minutes 
later, when P.-c. Honeyball cycled 
back through the village on his 
return journey. 

"Still here?” he greeted them, 
halting by the kerb and regarding 
their antics with some amusement. 
"Haven’t you sorted out whose 
bicycle is which yet?” 

Police assistance 

Darbishire flashed a nervous 
smile. "Oh, yes! But we’ve got 
into another muddle now. We 
can’t remember the date.” 

“That’s easy enough,” replied 
the policeman. "It’s Wednesday, 
July 10. 

“No, I don’t mean today’s 
date.” Briefly Darbishire ex¬ 
plained the dilemma of the 
chained bicycles and the import¬ 
ance of arriving back in school in 
time for the washing bell. “1 sup¬ 
pose you don't know any famous 
dates, do you?” he asked hope¬ 
fully. 

P.-c. Honeyball scratched his 
nose in thought. It was thirty 
years since he had left school and 
the passage of time had dimmed 


his memory. “William the Con¬ 
queror, 1066,” he hazarded. 

Jennings sighed with exaspera¬ 
tion. If that was the best sug¬ 
gestion the constable could offer 
they would probably make more 
progress without police assist¬ 
ance. 

In spile of his shortcomings as 
a historian it was P.-c. Honeyball 
who suggested the solution. The 
telephone kiosk was only a few 
yards along the street. Surely the 
way out of their difficulty was to 
ring up the school and ask one of 
the masters to supply the know¬ 
ledge they sought. 

“I suppose we'll have to,” Jen¬ 
nings agreed reluctantly as the 
constable prepared to continue his 
journey. "But I can just imagine 
what Old Wilkie will say when I 
ask him. After all, this was one 
of the dates he told me I must 
never forget.” 

The answer 

Leaving their bicycles by llie 
gate, the two boys hurried to the 
call box and squeezed inside, Jen¬ 
nings opened the directory and 
thumbed his way through the 
pages until he found the school's 
telephone number. Then he 
placed four pennies in the coin 
box and dialled with fumbling 
fingers. 

It was Mr. Carter's voice which 
answered at the other end of the 
line. "Hallo? Linbury one-five- 
double eight,” he said. 

Jennings took a deep breath, 
"This is me, sir. Jennings speak¬ 
ing,” he said. “ 1 wonder if you'd 
kindly answer a question for me?” 

The words were not audible to 
Mr. Carter; for in his anxiety 
Jennings had forgotten to press 
Button “A,” which meant that 
though he could hear, he himself 
could not be heard. 

Puzzled by the silence, Mr. 
Carter repeated his identity. 
"Hallo, hallo, who's there? This 
is Linbury one-five-doublc eight, 
speaking . . . Linbury one-five 
double eight." 

Useful invention 

With a cry of triumph Jennings 
slammed the receiver back on its 
rest while Darbishire looked on 
in dumbfounded amazernent. 

"What on earth are you play¬ 
ing at, Jen?” he demanded. “You 
haven't even asked the question.” 

“ I don’t need to. Mr. Carter's 
told me the ansv^er,” Jennings 
shouted excitedly. "He said ‘ Lin¬ 
bury one-five-double eight’!” 
"What about it?” 

"Don’t you see, Darbi, that's 
1588— the date of the Spanish 
Armada 

Two minutes later the boys were 
pedalling furiously along the road 
to Linbury Court. With luck they 
would still be back before the 
washing bell. 

"These modern inventions are 
jolly useful for teaching you 
things,” Jennings remarked as the 
school gates came in sight. "After 
all, they didn't have telephone 
numbers and combination pad¬ 
locks to help them remember their 
history dates in the olden days— 
say round about 1588 for in¬ 
stance, did they!” 

Another episode in the career of 
Jennings and Darbishire will appear 
next week 


1 TWO TRACTORS BIT 
ONE DRIVER 

An indication of what firming 
may be like one day has hci n 
given by Mr. R. Tomkins, of Ape- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire. Ho has 
been experimenting with two 
tractors ploughing a field with oniy 
one driver at the controls. 

A system of remote radio con¬ 
trol operated by the driver on the 
leading tractor is used. By a sys¬ 
tem of lights this driver is able to 
tell if the wheels of the following 
tractor are in the right position. He 
can adjust them without leaving his 
scat or stopping. 

But the experiment h.is been ‘•o 
successful that Mr. Tomkins ;s 
thinking of using three tiactors ,.t 
once. 


CN READER WINS A 
PORTABLE RADIO 

The "Sky Baby” Radio Set. 
first prize in C N Compeiiiion 
No. 18, has been awarded to: 
Rosemary Dudman, 

Sandy Lane South, 
Wallington. Surrey. 
Five-shilling Postal Orders weie 
won by; Helen Ashman. London. 
N.9; Diana Black, Chessington: 
Derek Harris, Carshalton; David 
Hoyle, Normanlon; Rosemarv 
I Lewis, St. Austell; Michael M I- 
ler, Dorking; Janet Perkins, Lon¬ 
don, E.15; Lesley Proudfoot. 
Sandcrstcad; Roger Pulfrc;., 
Newark; Michael Young, South¬ 
ampton. 

Solution: 1, Saxophone; 2, 

Clarinet; 3, Tuba; 4, French Horn; 

5, Trombone; 6, Bassoon. 

Thanks to 
Jennings 

Jtist published price 7s. 6d. 

and 7 books of his 
misadventures, told bv 
ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 
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JENNINGS 7.. 

JENNINGS 
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JENNINGS 
FOLLOWS A CLUE 

JENNINGS’ 
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JENNINGS 
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DIARY 

ACCORDING TO 

JENNINGS cacti 5s. 

The most popular 
schoolboy in Britain, 

Six times top of 
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B.B.C. Television Serial 
starting in the Autumn 

From any bookshop 
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']['iiis Wednesday Essex County 
cricket returns to Leyton, which 
was the headquarters of the : 
County club for so many years 
until 19.^3. The match between 
Es.sex and Middlesex opening on 
Wednesday is the benefit of 
Dickie Dodds, who made his 
dchiil for Essex in 1946. Since 
then he has never failed to score 
less than 1000 luns each season, 
and his complete total is now well 
over 17.000. 

World’s best 

\Yiio was the world's outstand¬ 
ing sporting figure in 1956? 

Well, opinions differ, but a 
great number of people would' 
agree with the Christopher Colum¬ 
bus Committee of Genoa, who have 
awarded the title to Australia’s 
young swimming star, Lorraine 
Crapp. She won two gold medals 
and one silver medal in last year's 
Olympic Games. 

John Ridley, of Queen’s 
Park Harriers, won the Bath 
(o London road walk the other 
day, he was competing in a 100- 
mile race for the first time. A 
Bachelor of Science, he is a 
metallurgist at Hendon. Inciden¬ 
tally. due to the humidity of the 
weather, only 36 of the 60 com¬ 
petitors completed the course. 




Yorkshire promise 

Hoping to make great names for themselves in athletics 
are these five girls from the South Yorkshire village of 
Thurn.scoe, From left to right they are Jean Gillear, Dorothy 
Hyman, Christine Peat, Olive Stenton, and Ann Sugden. 
Dorothy holds the English schoolgirls’ 100-yards title and 
recently won the intermediate 100-yards in the women’s 
A.A.A. meeting in London. 


JTor 70 years the world's high 
jump record has been held by 
Americans. Now the title has gone 
to tv Russian—22-year-old Yuriy 
Styepanov, who recently cleared a 
height of seven feet one inch. 


WITH A I on n C INCLUDING 
PKT. difference! Uili latest stamps 

”^WHEN ISSUED WITH QUALITY 
4 ^ - APPROVALS OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Important. Applicants must seiul SjCl. 
for our postage. (Abroad 6cl. cxti'ii.) 
Adult collectors catered for. Mouttily 
selections a speciality. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," .Sab. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Memliersliip Card listing fine gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. (Postal See. 
Kst. 1897.) 

I'arvnts’ or hcadmaslers’ permission 
required. 



WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept.24), Canterbury, Kent 




British Colonial, Foreign Spaccfillcts< 
IS a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Jd., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors shoutd consult Irarcnls before apploing. 

pilgrim 

25 ALTON RD.. WALLISDOWN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH- 


FREE 


AUSTRALIAN OLYMPIC STAMP 
AND 20 BRITISH COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN STAMPS 

liu’Ui'ling IriH’st issuc.s of Qiiocn’s umrii free 
(o ail inv llargam Approval BooK.s 

(il slanip.-t and cuclosLiig 21d. slump. Ucadors 
111 Aiislralia. Kew Zoalaiid, Soiitji Alrica, Y’l'st 
Iiidu’s, Canada. If.S.A., wrilo to me fuclosiiit' 
()tl. in stamps of your country for iny {Special 
free pat'Ucl and Approvals. Tell your I’arcnls. 
C. J. CANNON 

16 Coldsmid Roud, Toiibridgcy Kent, England 


PENNY BLACK FREE 

'I'liis line stamp can lie won. For full 
partiriilai's send 2;d. stamp reqnestiu” 
Appidvals and FREE GIFT of New 
Zealand (Q.K. 9d. and 1/- values). 

L. V. MORGAN, 

34 GRENFELL ROAD, HEREFORD 

il'U'etsi’ oJffiiin prrmis.fiui) oj jjnrvui or 
nun rJidU.J 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
"Experiments” 

IA 

" Formulae ” 

III 

" Home 
Chemistry ". 

(New Ed.) 119 
Post paid 

nPni# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DCiUn 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London,N.16 



TWIN “ FIFTEEN ” GIFTS 

lU'HUcst Approvals. Sond 3d. postago. TcU 
parents. Nowclioosu two “Pifteens”—FREE * 
15 Flowers, Birds & Butterflies; 15 
European Ficts.; 15 Mint Br. Empire ; 
15 Aeroplanes & Motor Transport; 
15 Ships & Trains; 15 diff. Royal 
Personages; 15 S. American Ficts 
15 Br. Empire (cat. at least 3h). 
1‘Jxlra packf'l.s GiL ca. All eight packets (120 
.stamps) for 2/11 post free, with Approvals. 
J. B. MORTON (CNU2), 182 Waller Rd., S.E.U 


^EEPINl 



Further 

Reduced 


W 

19/11 

'posfErc2'f> 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


Slip into it-—soft and comiy—enjoy restful sleep 
throughout the night. No blankets, uo slii’cls, 
everything in one including special padding for 
a benutiful soft mattress effi'c.t. Light as a 
feather, it rolls up to a tiny lightweight si/.c, 
19/11, po.st 2/6, even finished in heavy quality 
strong material, really hardwoaring. Not a 
lilankel with'.outer but genuinely quilted. Tlicy 
nrn under half price for a limited period only. 
BARGATN LISTS OP TKNTS. KTC.. TPllMS. 


RIDGE TENT 


FOR 


4^- 


ERAKD NEW de luxe “Safety” Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. slei’ping base X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 iu. high X 12 in. walls, all 
aj)I)rox. Weight 3,) Jb.s. Cash 55/- or 
4/- ileposit and 6/- monthly. WITH FLY- 
SIIKKT 83/6, or 9/3 deposit and 9/9 
innnthly. Both caiT. 2/6. LISTS, TKNT.S. 
BIN'OOULAllS. CAMERAS. WATCHL'S. 
IIINOS, JBWELLEIIY, ETC., TERMS. 


iXlEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


iDept. CN/18) 1S6/200 Coldh&rbonr Lsne, Lonshborongb June., Loadon, S.E.9. Open all Sat, I p.m. Wed. 


Twenty-year-old Edna Barker, 
of Beddington, Surrey, will be 
the “baby” of the women’s “Test 
Team” to travel to Australia and 
New Zealand this autumn. ' Edna, 
who played “family cricket” with 
four brothers and five sisters, is 
one of the last six Touring Team 
players to be selected. 

Ji’oR nearly 90 years the Powder- 
hall Sprints have attracted 
Britain’s best professional runners 
to the stadium pear Edinburgh. 
Now the last race has been held, 
for the stadium is being re¬ 
organised and the cinder track 
replaced by turf. 

'J'here is only one golf course in 
the whole of Russia—and that 
is used in the main by members 
of Embassies in Moscow. Never¬ 
theless. three of our leading pro¬ 
fessionals—Dai Rees, Fred Daly, 
and John Panton—arc likely to be 
going to Moscow before long to 
show the Russians how to play 
the game. 


Jf Anne Marshall, 16-year-old 
Kingston-on-Thames school¬ 
girl. had not had rheumatic fever 
as a child, she might not have 
achieved English international 
ranking as a swimmer. For six 
months she was not allowed to 
walk, and then doctors advised her 
to take up swimming as remedial 
exercise. This year she has been 
doing so well that she was chosen 
for Britain’s relay team against 
Yugoslavia. 

JiJext month a party of English 
swimmers will be leaving this 
country to take part in the first- 
ever international meeting against 
China. Youngest swimmers in the 
team .are 16-year-old Tina ■ Barry ' 
and Ann Marshall, and 17-year-oId 
Christine Gosden, who set up a 
new British 220-yard breast-stroke 
record in the match against the 
Yugoslavs. In that match 13-ycar- 
old Diana Wilkinson swam the 110- 
yard free-style in 1 minute 7.6 
seconds—two seconds inside the 
British Junior record. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the metal boom which 
marked the finishing line was four 
inches short of the full distance. 

j^nother great cricketer, Douglas 
Wright, takes his benefit 
during the August Bank Holiday 
match between Kent and Hamp¬ 
shire, at Canterbury. This w'ill be 
his second benefit; his first was in 
1950. He made his debut for 
Kent in 1932, receiving his cap 
four years later. As a leg-break 
bowler, Doug Wright has been 
without a peer, and he look 
his 2000th wicket last summer. 
Between 1938 and 1951, he 
appeared in 34 Tests. 

Q-amini Goonesena, this season’s 
captain of Cambridge may be 
returning to his native Ceylon at 
the end of the season. He hit 211 
in the Varsity match, the highest 
innings ever recorded by a Cam¬ 
bridge cricketer. 


I lie i-riiiaren s newspaper. August :i l op 

Look out for Brian 

Boy with a bright future 
athletics is 18-year-oId Brian 
Stevens, of Hartford, near North 
wich, Cheshire. Running fo/ 
Winnington Park Athletic Club 
his time for the 880 yards has 
improved steadily during the 
season—from 2 minutes 69 
seconds to 1 minute 58.9 seconds 
Brian, an apprentice electrician 
at I.C.I. Winnington, Northwich 



Brian Stevens 

is so keen on running that after 
winning a junior 880 yards event 
at Helsby recently, he motor¬ 
cycled the ten miles to Chester 
and won the open mile event in 
4 minutes 40.1 seconds. But his 
best performance in the mile is 
4 minutes 26.4 seconds. 

His fine running was recognised 
by his selection for the Northern 
Counties in the A.A.A. Junior 
Mile Championship at Hurling- 
ham, last week-end. 


Ten in a row 

qj/LN years ago, when he was 16, 
Ray Legg of Bristol won the 
Western Counties 100-yards swim¬ 
ming championships. It was the 
first of a long succession of vic¬ 
tories. for he has won the title 
every year since. In winning the 
race for the tenth time a few days 
ago, he broke his own record with 
a time of 54 seconds. 

^LiCK Jeffrey, the former school¬ 
boy international footballer, 
who was playing in League Soccer 
for Doncaster Rovers at the age 
of 16, was regarded as one of the 
most brilliant forwards in the 
game until last October. Then, 
playing for Young England against 
France, he broke a leg. For 
months he lay on his back, making 
little progress, and the doctors 
began to fear that he would never 
play again. But Alick Jeffrey has 
spent the whole of the summer 
undergoing special treatment and 
exercises and, due to his own 
spirit and enthusiasm, it may not 
be long before he is back on the 
football field. We wish him the 
best of luck. 


SPORTING GALLERY— 

MICHAEL STEWART 



Michael Stewart, 2S-year old Londoner, first 
played for Surrey in 1954 and scored 109 v. 
Pakistan in his second match. He made h;s 
mark in amateur football with Wimbledon, 
Hendon, and Corinthian-Casuals. It will be 
remembered that he flew home from a West 
Indies cricket tour when the Casuals needed him 
for the Amateur Cup Final, but arrived a few 
minutes late—just too late to play. He became 
a professional with Charlton last October. 

For Surrey, he has made'steady 
opening bat, and he is 
a brilliant fielder close to the wicket. 
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xF,\<^S FROM THE ZOO 


THE BIRD-EATING 
IS A FILM STAR 


BELINDA 

SPIDER 

A film company recently applied 
to the London Zoo authori- 
iies for the loan of Belinda, the 
Zoo’s biggest bird-eating spider. 
Now she has had her first “audi¬ 
tion,” and passed with honours. 

Belinda was taken in a big 
escape-proof glass container to the 
pinewood Studios at Iver, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, by Mr. R. Humphrys, 
headkeeper of the insect house. 
There, before officials of the J. 
Arthur Rank Organisation, Belinda 
was put through her paces. 

“She was soon passed as being 
just what they wanted,” Mr. 
Humphrys told me. “So in the 
near future I am taking her back 
to the studios for the actual shoot¬ 
ing of the scene. It is a Malayan 
picture, and Belinda has quite an 
important role in it. I have no 
doubt she will acquit herself well.” 

Belinda is the first Zoo spider 
ever to “ star ” in a film. She came 
to the London Zoo five years ago, 
having been found among fruit at 
a City fruit market. Today she has 
a leg-span of nearly six inches, and 
is the largest and most impressive 
of the menagerie’s “bird-eaters.” 
But although an old resident now, 
Belinda is no “pet.” She has a 
venomous bite and so is never 
allowed contact with visitors. 

EGGS LIKE MARBLES 

Incidentally, the insect house has 
received some unusually interesting 
c\hibits lately, among them being 
a dozen giant land snails sent from 
West Africa. All—with one excep- 
iion—have been placed on exhibi¬ 
tion and are attracting much atten¬ 
tion on account of their size. Each 
I-. between six and seven inches 
long and weighs about i lb. The 
exception is a female who, on be¬ 
ing put in her show-cage, celebrated 
her arrival by laying eggs. The 
c’Sgs, like green marbles, were 
deposited upon moss. Keepers re¬ 
moved the mother and her clutch 
to a special “nursery” container 
m the laboratory. 


“If we had left them in the 
show-case there would have been 
little chance of their hatching, as 
it is not warm enough there,” said 
Overseer G. Ashby. “In the 
laboratory I am keeping them in 
a temperature of about eighty de¬ 
grees. If and when they hatch, the 
baby snails will be exhibited separ¬ 
ately with their mother, who may 
lay more eggs yet. As a rule, these 
giant snails produce a clutch of a 
dozen or so. 

“Incidentally, the babies will not 
have to be catered for immediately 
they hatch, for they make their 
first meals off their own eggshells, 
which keep them going for a few 
days. After that, they will want 
lettuce hearts, but may have to get 
along as best they can on cabbage.” 

THEY LIKE ROSES 

Also new in this house are 
several dozen East African oil- 
beetles. They were caught in the 
bush in Kenya by Mr. Cecil S. 
Webb, who was at one time curator 
of mammals at the Zoo and who 
recently went out to settle at Gilgil. 
The beetles, each H inches long, 
are striking-looking creatures. Their 
black bodies carry on the back a 
long yellow patch which is decor¬ 
ated with small black spots. 

“These beetles live on flowers 
and are particularly fond of the 
petals of roses,” said Mr. Ashby. 
“So we have arranged with the 
Gardening Department here to let 
us have a regular supply for as 
long as possible.” 

But if many new arrivals have 
reached the insect house, the bird 
section has to report the loss of 
an important exhibit. Angus was 
one of the two king penguins bred 
in the Gardens a year ago. Keepers 
found Angus in a state of collapse 
at the Mappin Terrace Pond, and 
he died before he could be removed 
to the sanatorium for treatment. A 
post-mortem revealed the cause of 
death as nephritis, a kidney disease. 

“The post-mortem showed that 


Angus had another trouble which 
would almost certainly have caused 
his death at an early age, had 
nephritis not developed first,” an 
official told me. “This was an 
ulcerated tongue. So we are afraid 
that Angus’s prospects were never 
really bright.” 

Angus had only recently reached 
maturity. Until May last he was 
wearing the fluffy grey plumage of 


Beak to the ball 



Horatio the Hornbill at London 
Zoo has become very skilful with 
a tennis ball and daily draws 
crowds to watch him toss, hit 
and catch it with his big beak. 


babyhood. But a couple of months 
ago he exchanged this for the more 
beautiful black, orange, and white 
feathers of the mature bird, and 
had grown so well that he was 
almost indistinguishable from the 
12 other “kings’’ in the enclosure. 

Craven Hill. 


EIDER DUCKS AND 
CROSSBILL VISITORS 

For many yeais the eider duck 
only nested in England on the 
rocky islets of the Fame and 
Coquet Islands and on Holy 
Island. In 1949 it began nesting in 
Lancashire, by the old lighthouse 
at Walney Island, and has now¬ 
adays greatly increased its num¬ 
bers. This summer it came to 
Wales, nesting on Skomer Island, 
and spending the summer at one 
of the islands off Anglesey, 

Another interesting event of the 
1957 nesting season has been the 
successful nesting of several of 
the crossbills. 

In Lakeland they successfully 
hatched off their young in the 
woods near Skelwith Bridge and 
near Windemere, Keswick, and 
Thirlmere. In Cheshire they were 
in Delamere Forest. Bird-lovers 
have enjoyed the sight of the 
almost crimson cock birds in full 
song. 



Time for baby’s bottle 

Uiis little ^ fawn, deserted by its mother at the Maidstone 
1 ^ 00 , is being brought up by hand. Five-year-old Jean 
iirrett found it great'fun giving baby his bottle when she 
visited the zoo the other day. 
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In order to corner safely at high speeds and to prevent excessive 
strain on the engine, a drivt'r t liroiigliout the gruelling 24’liouis rac e at 
Lc Mans has to change gear an incredible number of times. In 1038 
Jean Treinoulet, wcll-plaeed and with a (ino clianee of xvinuing, 
discovered to his chagrin that the gears of his Deliihaya had lajumeJ. 
Disheartened, he decided to iclire from tlie race. But on reaching the 
pits, his co-driver Eugene Cliuboud i ,\liortcd tlic dispirited Ticnioulet 
to continue, pointing out tliat iiltliough llie car could only run in top 
gear it was still possible to win. With Cliaboud’s encouragement 
ringing in his ears Tromoiilet leapi back into I ho crippled machine 
and with fresh liojie rejoined the fight. Such stubborn defI'linination 
won the day. Despite the terrific strain on its engint', 'rrcmoiilct, 
driving with extraordinaiy verve uiid skill brought the powerliil 
Delahaye first past tlie chequered flag, to give tho Krcnehmen a 
victory they liad so nearly lost in a moment of despair. 



TYRES 


A FREE BOOKLET—LE MANS WINNERS 

Dunlop has been associated with the Le Mans an attractive booklet eoiUa Ming photograph » 
24 hour hiternatioiial Motor Dace ever since and infonmlion of all the Le Malts icinimig 
Us inauguration in 192$. Of the 25 winners cars. To obtain a copy tirilt to Advertisnu 
18 have used Dunlop tyres on their cars. Now Dept. L.C. 4,“te Mans Womers", fo'i 
DuiUop haspublislted for racing enthusiasts Dunlop, DirminakamSt. ;j.] ) - 



Newport, Ettui 


ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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i\OT WHAT TEACHER MEANT 

*■ ]^ow. Tommy,” the teacher com¬ 
plained. as she looked at 
Tommy's exercise book, “you 
ically mustn’t write I ain’t going. 
You must learn to say, I am not 
going, tie M not going, ire ore not 
going, thev . . .” 

“Ain't nobody not going'’” 
gasped Tommy. 

SPOT THE . . . 

I LOi DCD YCLLOws as thcir soft 
oiange-tinted wings flutter in the 
sunshine. They come to Britain 
1: 1 . 1 ) warmei countries in early 
spring and, 
should the 
weather b c 
favourable, 
breed here. 
The genet al 
colon ling is 
a shade of orange, with broad 
black wing-boideis. In the centic 
ot the foiewings is a black spot, 
and in the hind wings a deep 
oiange spot. Males vary in colour 
and aic usually darker than 
females, which are often a 
yellowish white 

NO SYMPATHY 

^UvfErsj Officer; “Any com¬ 
plaints"’” 

“Y'es, this meat's funny.” 

“Well laugh, then.” 

Lots of luck 




Some people .ay a black cat for 
luck: tilhers say a horseshoe. 
1 ithei the handsome kitten 

pit I Hied line should have lots, 
lie belongs to Mi~. P. Ifughcs ol 
( lie.itii, burrei. \iho bred him 
for shows. 


FVN AT LOW TIDE 
0VER the beach and around the' 
small xock-pools. 

We love to explore when the tide 
has gone out. 

There aie seaweeds and shells, 
little ciabs. prawns, and starfish 
And hosts of odd cieatures to be 
seen all about. 

Anemones spread their gay arms 
in the water; 

To hunt there foi shrimps is most 
excellent fun. 

While far out at sea, a dark por¬ 
poise IS rolling, 

Whcie foaming sea-horses flash 
white in the sun. 

FIRST ESSENTIAL 
is the first thing you do 
when cleaning yoiit lifle?” 
the sergeant asked one of the 
men he was training. 

“Look at the number.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“To make sure that I'm clean¬ 
ing my own rifle.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


HOLIDAY RUSH FOR THE JACKOS 



The Jacko family Mere off for their holiday, and as usual there was a terrible 
rush to catch the train. Packing had been left to the last miuiile and there 
seemed to be even more baggage to cairy this year. Even Bouncer had to 
help. Hot and tired, they finally scrambled aboard and were soon on their 
way to the sea. ‘’Funny,” quipped Jacko, “how we always have to rush 
about in order to get a rest.” 


TONGUE TWISTER 
gxY three times quickly: Fred 
foresaw thousands of furtive 
fluttering fireflies. 


THE STARFISH WHO WAS SCARED 


gAM was a young Common Star¬ 
fish, and he was scared of 
many things. He walked slowly 
across the bottom of the rock pool 
when looking for mussels, and 
specially cautiously after rough 
tides. For then the waves left be¬ 
hind other cieatures, some dan¬ 
gerous, some friendly. 

He liked hearing the adventiiie 
stories the friendly ones told, but 
he was too scared to think of 
adventuring on his own. Until the 
day a rough tide brought his 
cousin, Brittle Stai, along. 

“Wheie did you come from?” 
asked Sam, looking nervously at 
Biittle Star's long, spikey arms. 

“From the shallow sea in the 
next sandy bay,” said Brittle Star. 
“I was swimming along when a 
storm arose, and huge waves 
cariicd me away and washed me 
in here.” 

Then he told him other adven¬ 
ture stories, till at last Sam said. 
“I would almost like to go adven- 
tuiing, too.” 


“Come out with me on the next 
high tide, then,” Brittle Star urged. 

“But I can’t swim!” said Sam, 
feeling as scared as ever now. 

“Just do as I say, and it will be 
all right,” his cousin persuaded 
him. 

So Sam climbed up the rocks to 
the top of the pool, and when 
Brittle Star said: “Let go!” he 
did. But he was scared stiff as the 
w'.wes canied him out to sea. 

At last the tide stopped going 
out, and he settled down to live on 
the sea bed near Brittle Star, where 
all went well until the next high 
tide 1 oiled a big stone on to one of 
his aims, and he could not move. 

“Bleak your arm off,” said 
Buttle Star. “I often do. it will 
glow again, 1 promise you!” 

Sam did not believe him, but it 
was the only way. 

Brittle Star proved light again. 
And aftci his arm had grown Sam 
never felt scared again. 

Janc Tiiornicroft 


NAME THE AUTHORS 
Can you lenirangc the letters 
in each of these groups of svords, 
so that they spell the names of 
famous mileis' 

SEA NUT. 

WRONG BIN. 

HE KEEPS SARA. 

SICK NED. 

ROB TEN. 


WHERE IS IT ? 

'J’hl Browns had only one key 
between them, so when Mrs. 
Blown had to leave the house one 
afternoon she left a message in 
code for Mr. Brown, saying where 
she had hidden it. Can you de¬ 
cipher the message? 

ROOD DEHS LOOT DNIHEB 
EG DEL POT. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 As¬ 
sured. 9 Duelling sword. 10 
Always. 11 Pigs. 13 Small child. 
15 Short sleep. 17 Agrees. 20 
Old Testament. 21 Australian 
bird. 22 Postscript. 24 Land 
surrounded by water. 26 Lie 
down. 28 Entertain. 29 Drinks 
slow'ly. 30 Alternative. 

READING DOWN. 1 U.S. 
com. 2 Out of print. 3 Birds’ homes. 
4 Not many. ' 5 Lair. 6 Happening. 
7 North East. 8 Snare. 12 Detail. 
14 Cram. 16 Snakes. 18 Appears. 
19 She looks after the sick. 20 
Lubricates. 23 Abscess on the 
eyelid. 25 Circuit. 27 Snake-like 

-.sll. Anssver next Mcek 
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RIDDLE-ME-REE 

3Ty fiist IS in far. but not in neai. 
My second’s in drive, and also 
in steer. 

My third is in night, but not m 
day. 

My fourth is in happy, and also in 

gay. 

My fifth is in star, but not in moon. 
My sixth is in late, but not in soon. 
My seventh’s in biscuit, and also 
in bun. 

My eighth is in frolic, but not in 
fun. 

My ninth is in brick, but not in 
wood— 

My whole was a friend of the 
brave Robin Hood! 

FOUR STRAIGHT ROWS 
^tRGEANT Bang had been ordered 
to line up 17 soldiers in four 
stiaight rows, each low with five 
men in it. After a little thought 
he did it. Can you say how? 

The onswers to these puzzles 
are given in columu 5 


THE LAMP POST 
The lamp post by my garden 
gate 

Is tall as tall can be, 

And often, when 1 he in bed. 

He seems to smile at me. 

He’s such a jolly fellow, with 
A friendly, golden eye. 

And when it's night he stays 
awake 

To guide the passers-by. 

But in the morning when I rise, 
And through the window peep, 
He never looks at me at all, 

For then he's fast asleep! 

EXAMINATION HOWLER 
Philistines are a group of islands 
in the Pacific. 


The Children’s Newsbaber. 

MY shadow"^ 
Mv Mummy calls me Lindy 
My Daddy calls me Lou 
So as you’re really both of me 
I’ll call you Lindy-Lou. 

You really are most tiresome 
And often you’re most droll. 

’Cos when I teach you how tn 
dance 

You only rock ’n’ roll. 

Sometimes you stay quite close to 
me. 

Sometimes you ace not here. 

If you’re not good I’ll dim the 
light 

And make you disappear. 
SCOTCHED 

j^JcGreggor: “I hear you’re a 
great believer in free speech.” 
McDonald; “Aye, that’s right.” 
“Well, ye’ll no mind if 1 use 
your telephone.” 

Ate’VTERS TO PUZZLES 

Name the authors. Austen, Browuing, Sluikc* 
spcarc, Dickens, Bronte 
Where is it? Top Icrlgc behind tool ihed 
door (written backwards) 

Ri ddle-me-rec. 

Friar Tuck 

Foiu straight rows. 

The points oii this 
star indicate where 
he placed his min 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A Mendacity lying; a fibciiood 
(From Latin mendax^ a bar.) 

2. C Latent means hidden; conccdlul* 
undeveloped but capable of dexlopnant 
(From Latin lafenSj lying hidden ) 

3. B Ramification means made liU tlif 
branches of a tree and so ^onutluii;’ 
With many sub-divisions. (From 1 itiu 
rnmu5, a branch.) 

4. C An equestrian is a horse-ridci. (Irom 
Latin egnester, a rider.) 

5. B Nefarious means wicked; 

(From Latin nc/as, WTOUg, crime) 

6. A Corpulent means fat; fle-h). (I rum 
Latin corpuSi the body.) 
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in CADBUMS 


Try the 1d, 2d & 3ti Milk Bars • Also try it in Milk Flake 













































































